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CHARLES  KNOWLES  BOLTON 
The  Boston  Athenaeum 

Jamestown  and  Plymouth  were  settled  at  a  time  when 
books  were  cherished  possessions.  The  yeoman  had  his  Geneva 
Bible  and  his  book  of  the  Psalms,  with  perhaps  a  history  of 
wars  or  a  work  on  husbandry.  Leaders  in  affairs  and  men 
from  the  universities  brought  together  collections  ranging  in 
size  from  twenty  volumes  to  twenty  times  that  number.  Miles 
Standish's  library  of  fifty  volumes  represented  the  taste  of  a 
well-read  soldier.  In  the  northern  colonies  theology  domi- 
nated the  selection,  leaving  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  whole  to 
other  subjects.  Colonial  New  England  therefore  reflected 
the  intellectual  taste  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  two  centuries 
earlier.  In  a  few  cases  general  literature  or  science  held  a 
place,  as  in  the  remarkable  library  of  Elder  William  Brewster 
of  Plymouth,  where  history  and  poetry  were  conspicuous,  or 
in  that  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  where  the  occult 
sciences  were  well  represented.  Brewster's  library  was  dis- 
persed, but  the  library  of  Rev.  John  Harvard  became  in  1638 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Harvard  university  library,  although 
the  fire  of  1764  destroyed  all  but  a  thread  of  contact  between 
the  old  and  the  new  collections. 

At  the  South,  colonial  private  libraries  were  of  equal  size 
and  of  more  varied  character.  Col.  Ralph  Wormeley's,  in 
Virginia,  serving  as  a  type,  had  many  volumes  relating  to  law, 
history,  the  drama,  and  poetry.  Private  collections  very  often 
became  the  foundation  stones  of  early  civic  libraries,  perpetuat- 
ing their  austerity  into  a  less  dogmatic  age. 

The  colonial  clergy  bore  as  great  a  share  in  the  spread  of 
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'learning  as  did  St*.  "Benedict  or  Alcuin  of  a  darker  age.  Through- 
out Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  the  influence  of  a 
clergyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray  of  London,  was  every- 
where felt  on  account  of  his  efforts  to  provide  small  parochial 
or  missionary  libraries  to  aid  the  clergy  to  maintain  standards 
of  culture.  Bray's  libraries  began  to  appear  in  America  as 
early  as  1697.  One  came  to  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  others 
to  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  Charleston  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  sixteen  to  Maryland,  the  colony  which  was 
under  his  especial  charge.  A  library  had  also  been  begun  in 
east  New  Jersey  and  many  in  the  West  Indies.  Bray  is  said 
to  have  sent  34,000  volumes  to  America. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  accepted  a  gift  of  eight 
books  in  1629,  and  more  volumes  were  selected,  but  the  fate  of 
all  these  books  is  unknown.  This  enlightened  intent  to  estab- 
lish an  official  library  had  its  humorous  aspect,  for  one  of  the 
eight  volumes  was  that  Prayer  Book  which  the  non-conforming 
colonists  had  determined  to  leave  behind  them  in  England. 

A  library  established  in  the  Town  House  at  Boston  through 
the  will  of  Captain  Robert  Keayne,  dated  in  1653,  had  a  more 
favored  existence.  It  was  composed  of  books  in  English,  and 
the  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  small  municipal 
collections  formed  at  the  English  Norwich  and  elsewhere  as 
early  as  1608. 

New  York  owes  its  advent  into  library  history  to  Rev. 
John  Sharpe,  chaplain  at  the  fort,  who  proposed  in  171 2-13 
a  public  school,  a  public  library,  and  a  catechizing  chapel. 
The  library  was  to  be  free  to  all.  Sharpe's  books,  and  those 
of  the  Corporation  library  of  1728,  sent  over  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  together  with  the  much 
finer  collections  of  the  New  York  Society  library,  founded 
in  1754,  were  all  swept  away  during  the  days  when  Washing- 
ton and  his  men  kept  watch  over  General  Howe. 

Franklin  once  said  that  in  his  boyhood  there  was  not  one 
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good  bookstore  south  of  Boston.  When  as  a  lad  he  went  down 
to  Philadelphia  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  printer  he  carried  beneath 
his  homely  jacket  not  only  a  brave  heart,  but  also  a  passion 
for  books.  He  projected  there  in  1731  the  first  subscription 
library  in  the  colonies.  Franklin  says:  "I  proposed  that  we 
should  all  of  us  bring  our  books  to  that  room,  [hired  for  the 
meetings  of  a  club],  where  they  ....  would  become  a  common 
benefit,  each  of  us  being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he  wished 

to  read  at  home Yet   some   inconveniences  occurring 

for  want  of  the  care  of  them,  the  collection,  after  about  a  year, 
was  separated,  and  each  took  his  books  home  again.  And  now 
I  set  on  foot  my  first  project  of  a  public  nature,  that  for  a  sub- 
scription library I  was  not  able,  with  great  industry, 

to  find  more  than  fifty  persons,  mostly  young  tradesmen,  willing 
to  pay  down  for  this  purpose  forty  shillings  each,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum.  On  this  little  fund  we  began.  The 
books  were  imported;  the  library  was  open  one  day  in  the 
week  for  lending  to  the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes 
to  pay  double  their  value  if  not  duly  returned."  This  collec- 
tion eventually  became  the  Philadelphia  Library  Society,  and 
half  a  century  later  was  strengthened  by  adding  the  Loganian 
library,  which  had  been  founded  in  1745  through  the  gener- 
osity of  James  Logan,  famous  as  the  secretary  of  William  Penn. 
To  this  period,  also,  belongs  the  Redwood  library,  established 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1747,  and  a  similar  library  brought 
together  in  1748  by  seventeen  young  men  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  half-hearted  attempts  in 
Boston  and  New  York  to  establish  civic  collections;  there  were 
also  Bray  or  parish  libraries,  now  for  the  most  part  in  disuse, 
and  several  subscription  libraries  which  flourished  because 
they  were  allied  with  social  life  or  with  various  trades.  As 
early  as  1774  the  Connecticut  Courant  declared  the  utility 
of  public  libraries  to  be  "too  manifest  to  be  denied."     But 
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before  the  year  1850  the  "public  library"  had  no  such  charac- 
ter as  it  possesses  today.  Its  treasures  were  open  to  those 
who  met  prescribed  conditions  as  to  fees  or  education. 

The  booksellers,  adopting  an  English  custom  of  circulating 
books  for  a  small  charge,  satisfied  the  general  demand  for  light 
literature.  Two  of  these,  John  Mein  of  Boston  and  Garrat 
Noel  in  New  York,  had  large  collections  of  fiction  and  travel 
as  early  as  1765,  and  issued  catalogues  of  the  books.  The 
library  fee  was  twenty-eight  shillings  per  annum. 

The  first  decade  of  the  next  century  witnessed  a  great  social 
and  intellectual  awakening  in  America,  influenced  largely  by 
conditions  in  France.  Every  department  of  learning  had  its 
devotees  and  its  club.  Almost  every  club  had  its  reading-room 
or  library.  Many  scholarly  libraries  or  Athenaeums  sprang 
up  in  New  England  and  as  far  to  the  south  as  Georgia. 

Two  milestones  of  this  period  should  not  be  passed  without 
a  pause.  The  conception  of  a  library  maintained  by  public 
taxation  gained  ground  very  slowly  in  England  under  the  par- 
liamentary leadership  of  William  Ewart  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  America  as  early  as  1697  Sir  Francis 
Nicholson  had  asked  the  Maryland  House  of  Burgesses  to 
petition  King  William  III  for  permission  to  turn  part  of  the 
revenue  for  arms  and  ammunition  into  the  purchase  of  books 
for  general  reading,  to  be  under  a  commissary  of  the  province. 
But  this  plan  did  not  develop  a  library.  A  colonial  library 
was  begun  by  New  Hampshire  in  1770,  and  re-established  in 
1 8 18;  a  more  substantial  state  library  was  established  by  New 
Jersey  in  1796,  this  being  the  first  of  a  type  that  under  vary- 
ing conditions  has  served  many  states,  expanding  under  the 
influence  of  a  wider  conception  of  the  state's  duty  to  its  people 
far  beyond  the  legislative  function.  South  Carolina  founded 
a  legislative  library  in  1814,  and  the  best  known  of  the  early 
state  libraries,  that  in  New  York,  had  its  origin  in  18 18,  two 
years  after  Pennsylvania  took  the  same  action. 
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The  national  government  founded  a  library  in  the  year 
1800;  it  was  so  small  that  it  scarcely  needed  the  catalogue 
which  was  printed  two  years  later.  In  1814,  when  the  British 
troops  took  the  capitol,  there  occurred  the  first  of  a  series  of 
fires,  followed  by  others  in  1825  and  1851.  In  1815  Jeffer- 
son's library  was  purchased,  and  since  that  day  many  famous 
special  collections  have  been  added.  The  Library  of  Congress 
now  aids  libraries  through  printed  bibliographies,  catalogue 
cards,  and  other  material  helpful  to  librarians  and  students. 
Its  own  card  catalogue  is  "the  most  eminent  bibliographical 
work  yet  accomplished  by  any  government,"  and  it  is  build- 
ing up  a  large  card  catalogue  of  works  owned  by  the  great 
libraries  outside  of  Washington.  Although  established  as  a 
legislative  library  it  now  serves  all  departments  of  government 
activity  and  is  in  all  but  the  name  a  national  library. 

These  were  steps  away  from  the  establishment  of  libraries 
under  private  control.  Salisbury  in  Connecticut,  through  a 
bequest,  established  a  town  library  in  1803,  and  Peterboro  in 
New  Hampshire  thirty  years  later  created  a  library  out  of 
town  funds.  These  acts  foreshadowed  the  public  library 
movement;  they  recognized  the  value  of  books  in  a  community, 
although  it  was  left  for  George  Ticknor,  the  aristocrat  and 
scholar,  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  great  benefit  that 
might  come  when  books  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
man.  He  wrote  in  1851,  while  advocating  a  policy  for  the 
new  public  library  in  Boston :  "  I  would  establish  a  library  which 
differs  from  all  free  libraries  yet  attempted;  I  mean  one  in 
which  any  popular  books,  tending  to  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  shall  be  furnished  in  such  numbers  of  copies 
that  many  persons  can  be  reading  the  same  book  at  the  same 
time;  in  short  that  not  only  the  best  books  of  all  sorts,  but  the 
pleasant  literature  of  the  day  shall  be  made  accessible  to  the 
whole  people  when  they  most  care  for  it,  that  is,  when  it  is 
fresh  and  new." 
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The  above  declaration  of  policy,  not  proclaimed  by  an 
agitator  but  by  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries 
in  America,  brought  consternation  to  the  trustees  of  the  new 
institution.  To  avoid  disruption  they  reluctantly  abandoned 
their  plans  for  a  scholarly  reference  library,  and  Ticknor's 
radically  liberal  views  thus  established  the  form  of  the  first 
great  modern  public  library  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  convention  of  librarians,  held  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember 15-17,  1853,  with  fifty- three  delegates  present,  bears 
witness  to  the  awakening  which  was  taking  place  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  not  alone  among  public  men,  but 
also  among  librarians. 

Sets  of  periodicals,  many  of  them  imperfect  and  all  of  them 
deep  in  dust,  had  long  glutted  the  shelves  of  every  library. 
William  F.  Poole  in  1848  put  forth  a  modest  index  to  the  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  to  be  found  in  these  forgotten  volumes.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  Poole's  Index.  With  him  other  men 
came  into  prominence  on  account  of  their  progressive  ideas. 
Jewett,  who  failed  in  his  endeavor  to  create  in  Washington 
a  great  national  library,  came  to  the  Boston  public  library 
in  1855,  and  there  became  still  better  known  through  his 
rules  for  cataloging.  A  decade  went  by,  and  Justin  Winsor, 
meeting  a  friend,  was  induced  to  succeed  Jewett  in  1868, 
just  as  Poole  was  going  to  Cincinnati  and  Cutter  was  coming 
to  the  Athenaeum  library  in  Boston.  These  were  zealous 
spirits,  and  in  1876  they  met  others  of  restless  activity 
at  Philadelphia,  where  the  American  Library  Association 
was  formed,  and  the  Library  journal  was  established  as  its 
advocate. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Library  Association  with  its  membership  of  over 
two  thousand  and  its  imposing  annual  volume  of  Proceedings, 
nor  of  the  state  and  local  organizations,  nor  again  of  library 
journalism,  which  would  form  a  chapter  in  itself.     Into  these 
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efforts  the  heart  and  mind  of  American  librarianship  have 
entered,  and  the  record  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  character  of  American  libraries  in  1876  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  of  one  hundred  and  three  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference mentioned  above  only  fourteen  represented  institu- 
tions such  as  those  which  we  now  call  free  public  libraries. 
John  Edmands  and  Edmund  M.  Barton  were  present,  with 
Melvil  Dewey,  Richard  R.  Bowker,  Samuel  S.  Green,  James 
L.  Whitney,  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  and  several  others  whose 
names  are  still  familiar  to  younger  librarians  many  years  after 
this  first  gathering. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  day  of  library  progress  to  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  the  debt  due  to  Edwards,  Ewart,  and  Panizzi 
in  England,  and  to  these  leaders  in  America.  Uewey  and 
Cutter  were  developing  their  systems  of  classification;  rules 
for  cataloging  were  being  devised  and  altered  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  library  devices  were  leading  step  by  step 
through  experience  to  the  present  conception  of  library  admin- 
istration. 

The  connection  of  women  with  libraries  has  grown  with 
their  wider  activities  in  all  fields  of  work.  Mrs.  Anne  Wad- 
dell,  an  able  woman  of  affairs  in  New  York,  was  named  in  the 
charter  of  the  Society  library  in  1772.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  next  century  few  women  used  libraries  of  general  litera- 
ture. Indeed  Charles  Folsom,  an  erudite  and  distinguished 
librarian  in  1855,  protested  against  their  having  access  to  "the 
corrupter  portions  of  the  polite  literature."  A  few  scholars 
of  the  sex  were  admitted  to  the  large  libraries,  but  most  women 
contented  themselves  with  the  more  insidious  forms  of  cor- 
ruption then  to  be  had  at  circulating  and  subscription  libraries 
connected  with  stationers'  and  bakers'  stores. 

At  a  period  when  the  foremost  librarians  received  scarcely 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  their  services,  and 
most  of  them  not  over  half  that  sum,  women  did  not  belong 
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to  the  staff.  The  growth  of  the  public  library  movement  and 
the  advent  of  the  Civil  War  mark  the  entrance  of  women  into 
the  staff  of  almost  every  institution  in  the  land. 

In  1850  America  had  no  other  collection  equal  to  the  68,000 
volumes  at  Harvard,  the  Library  of  Congress  rising  to  scarcely 
more  than  two-thirds  that  of  the  college  library.  New  York 
was  represented  by  the  Society  library  with  30,000  books, 
and  Philadelphia  by  its  Library  Company  with  55,000  books — 
the  second  in  size  in  America.  Today  these  collections  would 
not  seem  large  for  a  prosperous  town. 

The  library  movement  in  the  United  States  is  indebted  to 
many  forces  for  its  success.  The  Mathers,  Prince,  Sharpe, 
and  others  of  the  colonial  clergy  fostered  the  collection  and  care 
of  books.  Franklin,  a  great  social  and  scientific  factor  in  our 
development,  emphasized  the  library  as  an  aid  to  the  skilled 
laborer.  Following  the  American  Revolution  and  its  period  of 
inaction,  French  ideals  had  an  awakening  impulse,  caught  up 
and  carried  on  by  the  far-reaching  lyceum  system  of  rural 
lectures.  No  doubt  also  the  articles  by  Edward  Edwards  and 
the  speeches  of  Ewart  had  their  echo  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Certainly  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  British  Museum  under  Panizzi,  published  in 
1850,  must  have  amused  and  aroused  men  interested  in  books, 
in  administration,  and  in  social  forces. 

In  England  the  struggle  was  for  the  right  to  support  libraries 
by  taxation.  In  the  United  States  this  was  conceded  early 
and  progress  was  more  rapid.  Moreover  gifts  and  bequests 
for  libraries  were  so  large  as  to  become  in  time  characteristic 
of  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  century.  The  Astor  family, 
James  Lenox,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  New  York,  Enoch  Pratt 
in  Baltimore,  Dr.  James  Rush  in  Philadelphia,  Newberry  and 
Crerar  in  Chicago,  and  Carnegie  in  Pittsburgh,  are  conspicu- 
ous for  the  magnitude  of  their  benefactions;   but  very  many 
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others,  having  given  their  entire  fortunes,  are  equally  worthy 
of  record.  Mr.  Carnegie's  first  library  offer  was  to  Pittsburgh 
in  1 88 1.  Since  that  time  he  has  given  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
for  libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  fifteen  millions  to  other 
parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

American  librarians  have  been  wont  to  say  that  English 
administrators  do  not  trust  their  public  sufficiently.  They  in 
turn  claim  that  Americans  extend  the  scope  of  the  public  library 
beyond  its  proper  functions  as  a  preserver  and  distributor  of 
books.  In  the  memorable  debates  which  preceded  the  passage 
of  the  English  Act  of  1850  in  the  House  of  Commons,  American 
progress  was  commended;  but  the  more  conservative  members 
feared  that  their  own  libraries  would  become  "normal  schools 
of  agitation,"  and  that  the  working-classes  would  soon  be  asking 
for  "quoits,  peg-tops  and  foot-balls." 

Sunday  opening,  first  tried  in  Cincinnati  in  1870,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  radical  movement  in  America;  it 
was  a  fruitful  subject  for  debate  a  generation  ago.  Work  with 
children,  now  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  good  library 
service,  has  developed  an  attractive  field  for  young  women 
who  have  peculiar  fitness  and  the  best  of  training.  Devices 
for  popularizing  a  library  by  the  introduction  of  university 
extension  lectures,  greater  liberality  in  the  circulation  of  books 
(the  two-book  system  for  example),  open  shelves  (begun  in 
1890),  and  free  delivery,  all  have  earnest  advocates,  and  all 
have  had  their  part  in  bringing  the  younger  generation  to  the 
library  doors.  There  is  everywhere  a  desire  to  make  the 
library  both  useful  and  beautiful,  and  library  architecture, 
often  in  earlier  days  ill-adapted  to  the  storing  and  use  of  books, 
now  aims  to  meet  the  librarian's  need  as  well  as  the  architect's 
ideals. 

An  enlightened  opinion  has  in  some  states  forced  special 
library  legislation,  but  more  often  a  few  devoted  men  have 
obtained  the  laws  that  in  time  create  a  regard  for  libraries. 
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The  library  law  of  New  York,  passed  in  1835,  under  which  the 
state  was  to  grant  to  a  school  district  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  district  itself  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  established  the  principle  of  taxation  for  the  support 
of  libraries.  New  Hampshire  passed  a  very  simple  library  law 
in  1849,  with  no  limit  as  to  appropriation  and  no  conditions 
as  to  management.  Massachusetts  enacted  in  1851  a  brief 
law  under  which  libraries  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  common- 
wealth. Maine  in  1854  passed  an  unsatisfactory  law,  permitting 
the  levy  of  a  dollar  on  each  ratable  poll  to  establish  a  library 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  poll  for  maintenance.  Vermont 
did  little  better  in  1865.  The  Ohio  law  of  1867  tied  the  library 
to  the  educational  system.  In  1872  Colorado  passed  a  good 
law,  and  Illinois  devised  an  elaborate  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory act  which  has  influenced  many  states,  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  California,  Missouri,  and  others.  Some 
sections  of  the  country  were  for  a  long  time  very  backward  in 
library  legislation,  including  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
even  New  York,  where  the  fairly  convenient  school  district 
system  was  not  altered  till  1892. 

The  State  Library  Commission,  which  was  established  by 
Massachusetts  in  1890  to  foster  town  libraries,  set  an  example 
that  has  been  followed  throughout  the  country ;  with  increasing 
powers  and  a  firmer  conviction  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
state  commissions  have  grown  in  importance  and  in  the  scope 
of  their  work  for  library  extension.  In  many  states  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  state  commission  and  the  state  library  has  made 
the  use  of  books  a  vital  and  far-reaching  force  for  intelligent 
citizenship. 

One  has  only  to  study  library  history  in  France,  Germany, 
or  Italy  to  realize  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States 
toward  establishing  an  intimate  relationship  between  good 
books  and  the  social  life  of  all  classes  in  the  community  has  been 
pioneer  work.     This  vitalizing  library  spirit,  radical  though 
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it  may  be,  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  old  world  as  well  as  in 
the  new.  With  it  have  come  also  mechanical  improvements, 
such  as  systems  of  classification,  alphabetizing  by  cards,  and 
other  American  devices.  Libraries  in  the  United  States  have 
accomplished  much,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  tried  and  to 
be  proved.  The  bounds  or  limitations  of  the  public  library 
as  a  social  force  are  not  within  any  man's  ken,  nor  has  the 
scholarly  ideal  been  reached.  The  future  is  filled  with  promise, 
and  library  administration  offers  a  career  to  all  those  who  would 
be  "missionaries  of  culture"  as  well  as  custodians  of  books. 
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